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FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
LECTURES ON THE DIVINE ATTRIBUTES 
Lecture V.—On the Justice and Benevolence of the Deity. 
(Continued from page 104.) 

Bur there is one evidence of the justice of God, which we should 
jot have known, had it not beea revealed to us. [tis an evidence 
of all others the most satisfactory, and adapted to make an indeli- 
ble impression on the heart. God so loved the world, and we may 
add he was so just, that he gave up his only begotten Son to death, 
ven the death of the cross. He anxiously desired the salvation of 
our guilty race, but his essential justice required that there should 
be a Mediator, and a sufficient one was not to be found but in the 
person of our Lord Jesus Christ. Jim, then, did God set forth to 
be a propitiation, that he might be just, and the justifier of the be- 
lieverin Jesus. And thus it ts, that the Divine attributes of Justice 
and Merey are prevented from clashing. It is thus that Merey and 
Truth are met together: the righteousness of God and the peace 
of wan have kissed each other. We see then, my brethren, that the 
justice of God is atiested by observation, experience, and Seripture, 
and we may add by @ priori reasoning also, for it has been well 
observed “the most excellent creatures might in some imaginable 
instances, lie under some temptations to act contrary to the rule of 
justice, to which an omnipotent God cannot possibly be exposed.” 

An objection against the Divine justice which it may be proper 
to notice here, is the eternity of future pumshment, because * be ‘tween 

temporary crimes and eternal punishments there is no proportion.” 
The answer of Whithy in his sixth Sermon on the Divine Attributes 
is so satisfactory that L shall quote a part of it: 

“What the wicked are to suffer in another world, they are to 
suffer not from the immediate hand of God, inflicting positive tor- 
ments on them, but they are the pure results, and natural conse- 
que ate of an impure, and sinful life, and suppose only the perpetu- 
al duration of the soul. For as the natural fruits of piety are in- 
ward joy and peace, and comfortable expectations here, and the 
participation of the inheritance of the Saints in light hereafter: 
So doth a sinful life as naturally fill us with inward fears, and 
Jreadful expectations here, and tend for ever two exclude as from all 
future happiness, and to torment us with that worm of couscience 
which will never die. Now surely men can have no reasou to come 
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plain of cruelty or injustice, when they do only suffer what is the 
natural issue aud they were told would be the fruit of their ow, 
actions.” 

* Observe that the souls of wicked men being not subject unto 
death by nature, wust abide for ever, if they be not by God annihi- 
lated, and that God is not obliged to annihilate them, or make them 
cease to be when they are miserable. Since then He must be obliged 
to put them out of that state, which they have brought upon them- 
selves by their own folly and rebellion; aud then since this must 
be an act of grace and fivour, God must be bound to shew an act 
of grace and favour to them, purely because they have provoked, 
and rebelled against him, that is because they have done that which 
renders them the proper objects of bis just, and his unchangeable 
displeasure.” 

* Observe that the proper action of the soul is thought, and thar 
while she continues, she must be conscious to herself of her own 
actions, for which she is condenined to an eternal separation frow 
the place of happiness; when then the soul hath nothing comfort- 
able to employ her thoughts upon, but an eternal scene of misery, 
to which her wilful sin and folly bath confined her, to be the dole- 
fal object of ber continual reflecuous, when she hath nothing to 
divert her from these rueful thoughts, she must become au endless 
torment to herself.” 

* It must be perpetually tormented with the thoughts of its eterna! 
separation from Go.d’s blissful presence, and from that state of hap- 
piness, which saints made perfect do enjoy.” 

** Flope deferred makes the heart sick.* Wope therefore irrecover- 
ably disappointed must create iv it an excess of torment. A wicked 
Cain doth represent it as an insupportable calamity to be excluded 
from God’s gracious presence here on earth. My punishment, saith 
he, is greater than Lam able to bear, for from thy face shall F be hid. 
How dreadful therefore must that sentence be, which doth eternalls 
exclude us from his blissful presence, and force us to despair of 
that which we most ardently desire? For as it is one comfortab| 
ingredient of our future happiness, that it never can be left: so 
must it be a great enhancement of our future misery to know it is 
irreparable.” 

“'Phe sinners memory reflecting on this punishment of loss, wil! 
create fresh and never ceasing torments to bim. It will torment 
him to consider what an inestimable blessing he hath lost, in losing 
the enjoyment of that God who is the chiefest good, and of that 
happiness which passeth understanding, and will have no end: tor 
the greater sull we apprehend the good to be, the greater will the 
trouble we endure be, when we have wholly lost the hopes of our 
enjoyment of it.” 

The benevolence of the Deity, is almost universally acknowl- 
edged. For argument sake, a few speculative philosophers may 
deny it, aud some other persons under the influence of a more tha 


*Proverbs, xiii, 12. tGenesis, iv, 13, 14. 
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ordinary depravity. But even of these it is believed, that their bet- 
ter judgment generally preponderates, that they only occasionally 
impeach the divine goodness, and the weight of their opinions is not 
uniformly in the wrong seale. No nations attribute the origin of evil 
to the Supreme God. Him (says Dwight) they have uniformly be- 
lieved to be a good Being. Prayer practised tn all times is a proof 
that men held God to be good. They would not pray to him (says 
Seneca) if they doubted this. General consent is a strong argu- 
meut in favour of any doctrine, for it surely is remarkable, that 
meu of different ages, and characters should all arrive at the same 
couclusion ; or at least should acquiesce in it, when brought to their 
knowledge. The common sense of mankind ts a valuable guide 
to truth. 

The experience of every one confirms our doctrine. With the 
Atheist, of course we are not concerned at present, but he who ad- 
mits there is a God cannot reasonably deny his goodvess. Is not 
lifea blessing? You have, as all other men, troubles. But is there 
not a balance in favour of happiness, if not at this very moment, 
yet when you review the whole series of your days. “ The preva- 
lency of good over evil (says Paley) is evinced by the very notice 
which calamities exette: What tinquirtes does the sickness of our 
friends produce, what conversation their misfortunes! This shews 
that the common course of things ts in favour of happiness—that 
happiness is the rule: misery the exception. It is in those things 
which are so common as to be no distinction, that the amplitude of 
the Divine beniguity is perceived.” * 

But God is both a governor, and a creator. Those arrangements 
by which you are placed in one country rather than another, sur- 
rounded by comforts be they more or less, and cheered by hopes 
travelling on nor quitting when you die,—those gratifications for 
your physical, social, moral and immortal nature are from God. 

Again consider your relation to him as a Christian. Conscience 
tells you, you are a sinner, and therefore liable to punishment. But 
a pardon is offered to you ou certain easy conditions. Recollection 
tells you: You are morally weak and helpless. But grace sufficient 
is also offered you. Scripture (aud reason confirms her voice,) tells 
you there is a dreadful future penalty for the sinner. But there is 
away of escape, and more a way to glory, through our Lord Jesus 


Christ. This satisfying sense of pardon, this effectual assistance of 


divine grace, this animating hope of salvation and glory are from 
God. I say then, Christian, your experience tells you he is good 
Observation affords us the same lesson. ‘The Lark has his morn- 
ing song, and the Nightingale takes her name from the joy she 
expresses when the shadows of evening have consigned other crea- 
tures to stillness and solitude. ‘* See thro’ this air, this ocean, and 
this earth”? what living creature has not his sources of happiness, 
and his method of manifesting it. Among human beings, if you 
hear the cry of sorrow, do you not also hear the accents of joy? 


* pp. 463, 465. 
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Do you not see the countenance lighted up, and are there not othe; 
tears than those of pain?’ Hear the Christian in the last agouy 
chanting the bymn of triumph “O grave, where is thy victory, 
There is laid up for me a crown of righteousness which the Lord 
will give me at that day. I have a desire to depart and be with 
Christ.” Yes he has happiness even on earth, It is not perfect, or 
unalloyed. But there is a degree of it, and be it wore or less God 
is its author. He could have ordered it otherwise. When we re. 
collect, that man is an offender, if he had ordered it otherwise, his 
goodness could not have been impeached, any more than couid 
with propriety the goodness of a human governor, who though kind 
and generous, was also just. Mercy, that is beneficence to those 
who bave deserved punishment, affords a stinking exemplification 
of the benevolence of the Divine character. If all creature were 
purely wiserable, there would be difficulty in vindicating the Divine 
goodness, and in that case, we would have had to wait until God 
should be pleased to explain even this unto us. But they have a 
measure of happiness, and as reasonably might it be said a man 
was not benevolent, because he did not do all possible good, as to 
say so of the Deity, because all creatures are not as exalted in hap- 
piness as angels. Suppose they were not hable to pain, still they 
w ould be less happy than they might be, and the argument would 
lead to this absurdity, that the Deity was not benevoleit, because 
he had not made every creature as happy as himself. The objec- 
tion is founded on the imperfection of happiness. And therefore it 
could still be alleged, if happiness were less alloyed, if the crea- 
ture was only less happy than he might be. It is evident that om- 
nipotence itself cannot impart absolute perfection, or unlimited 
happiness, to any created being, for if so, it could create a second 
Supreme God 

But we will state, more in detail, the proofs of our doctrine. The 
Deity has no motive to be not benevolent. When we hear of a 
deed of unkindm ss, we naturally inquire what was the man’s mo- 
tive: Why did he do this thing, and we can generally trace it to the 
operation of the selfi-h principle, overruling the benevolent feelings. 
Now this very inquiry, this expression of surprise, shews thot the 
path of benevolence is the strait forward path— that recommended 
by wisdom, and which the man would of course take, if he was not 
turned aside by his inordinate self-love. But there can be no inter- 
ference with any of the designs, or desires of the omnipotent God. 
He cau have no motive to be otherwise than benevolent. 

“Compassion proper to mankind appears, 
Which nature witnessed when she gave us tears.” 

If sympathy be inseparable from the human constitution, if man 
spontaneously rejsices with those who do rejoice, and weeps with 
those that weep—if the first impulse of his mind is to relieve the 
distressed, and add to the happiness of his fellow-men, it is impossi- 
ble to doubt the benevolence of his Maker. It is fair te i:ofer from 
the work the character of its author. Man could have been differ- 
ently constituted, He would have been so, if his Creator was no! 
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" nevolent. It is impossible to explain the existence of the bene- 

solent lostinct, on any other principle than the benevolence of God, 
aie by this iustinet as by an instrument, would promote the wel- 
fare ot his human children, as well of him who exercises it, as of 
him for whose benefit it is exercised, for there ts a self-satisfaction 
iv benefie nce. Whose experience does not testify, that“ it is more 
blessed to give than to receive ?” 

But Twill not recur to any other considerations, deduced from 
the ight of nature. Let them, who,ghave only this taper, use it. 
But shall we, who have the meridian hight of revelation, prefer the 
dimness of reason? This gloreus ight to our path, and lamp to 
ourfeet. This holy book © profitable for doctrine —for reproof—for 
correction—for instruction ino righteousness, “exemplifies most 
satisfactorily the Divine goodness. Here is a never tuiling well of 
consolation. Here are joys elevated and enduring as the soul. 
Here are hopes reaching forth to the felictty ef anvel, and areh- 
angel, of cherubim and seraphim. This blessed book recognizes 
man’s high estate, made onijy a little lower than the angels, and his 
immortal destination, and teaches him how to recover all he has 
lost by sin, and hew to gain the inheritance of heaven. If pure 
misery were his portion on earth, it would be, as nothing, coupared 

with the glory that shall be revealed hereafter—a mere drop in the 
ocean of felicitv—a cloud in the morning, no bieger than a man’s 
hand, soon lost and forgotten in the eflulgence of an eternal day. 
Provision js made for man’s never ending, and infinrte felicity. 
This is the alpha and omega—the suin and substance of the Bible. 
They who have it, and believe in it, need no other tesumony of ‘he 
goodness of God. 
~ But as these lectures are addressed to the heart as well as the un- 
derstanding, and designed not only to convinee us of the Divine 
Attributes, but to make us realize them, L will briefly advert to other 
illustrations of the Divine goodness. Let me uvention, first, the 
Church, Warning and promise, were lost on man. He forfeited 
by wilful transgression, the Divine favour, Punishment seemed 
inevitable. But God has opened a way of escape. Come into the 
ark of Christ’s Church, and the waters, which shall overwhelm the 
world of the ungodly, will raise you up to the Ararat of safety, and 
son you shall be landed in the new heavens. This salvation is 
offered you for the sake cf Jesus Christ the Son of the Most High. 
With him, you must enter the ark and to Ais directions you must 
implicitly sabmit. Consider the rich enjoymens in this holy Charch, 
the sense of forgiveness it excites—the security it affords— he a- 
bundant provision it contains for your spiritual refreshinent—and 
the precious promises, (which be long only to those in the arh) that 
soon they shall arrive at the haven where they would be. Cousider 
the mighty expense, at which this Church has been prepared. It 
has cost the tears, the agonies, the crucifixion of the Son of God, 

“So God loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him might not perish, but have ever. 
lasting life.” Whether we advert to the unWoOrthiness vf tiaukind; 
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the magnitude of the blessing purchased for them, or the sufferings 
of their deliverer, what an unparalleled instance of Divine merey 
have we in the mission of Christ! " 

The life and character of the Son of God merit our special at. 
tention. He was charity personified, “ suffered long and was kind, 
envied not, vaunted vot himself, was not puffed up, behaved himself 
unseemly never, sought vot his own, was not easily provoked, thought 
no evil, rejoiced in the truth, bore all things, believed all things, 
hoped all things, endured all things.” His life is on record. Pojut, 
if you can, to any the least evidence of ijl-will in any of its forms, 
Well is he compared to the orb of day as the disperser not of Jigh 
only, but of sustenance, of health, of joy, and a thousand blessings, 
Here is direct evidence of the goodness of God. He has beep 
pleased to appear among men, and to afford them an opportunity of 
being instructed by bis example. He was uniformly benevolent, 
Persecution, even unto the most painful death, could not move hin 
for an instant from the path of charity. Ou the cross, he prayed 
for his murderers. He rebuked his friends for wishing to avenge 
him. —3oe—- 

FOR THE GOSPEL MFSSFNGFR. 
THE APOSTLES’ CREED BRIEFLY EXPLAINED AND PRACTICALL) 
CONSIDERED. 


All the articles of the Cliristian faith are in the Bible.‘ Whatso- 
ever is not contained in that holy book, nor can be proved thereby” is 
not to be received as an article of Christian faith, In the Apos- 
tles’ creed we have not all “the articles of belief,” but the chief of 
thei, those which lie at the foundation of the Christian system, 
and from which many other truths may, by just inference, be de- 
duced. The first article acknowledges a self-existent being, and 
his great attributes of goodness, power and wisdom. “I believe in 
God,” that is, in the doctrine that the things which are, were cre- 
ated by him who is invisible; that the great first cause is one; and 
though it is difficult to conceive of a self-existent being, it is the 
only rational principle on which we can explain the various appear 
ances around us, and our own existence, for if these are not derived, 
then they are self-existeut, and this Is to suppose not one but many 
self-existent beings, and thus euhance the very difficulty which it 
was our design to obviate. He who denies the being of God is in- 
deed a credulous man, for such denial imples the belief that visi- 
ble nature is self-existent. True philosophy coincides with re- 
ligion in teaching that the earth, the heavens and all things therein 
must have been the production of one intelligent being. ‘ By the 
vreatness and beauty of the creatures, proportionably the maker ol 
them is seen.* To the work of creation he was moved by his g00d- 
ness, by his desire of communicating happiness. Whatever diffieu!- 
ties may exist, in reconciling the divine goodness with the existence o! 
evil, vanish before the light of revelation, in which the origin of evil 


is traced to the abuse of free agency on the part of man. And by the 


* Wisdom, xiii, 5. 
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remedy appointed for the restoration of fallen men, the Divine eood- 
ness is still more gloriously illustrated, than it was by their erea- 
tion and preservation. To describe this goodness as tender, for- 
bearing, overflowing, how appropriately does the Creed remind us 
that like as ‘ta futher,” he pitieth his own children. Goodness is 
the foundation of the Divine character, and so we sre told, “ there 
is none good,” that is absolutely good, “but one, that is God.” 
Holiness, justice and truth, are but modifications of, or other names 
fur goodness, so that the Creed in adverting to this one great attri- 
bute of our heavenly Father sufficiently describes his moral perfee- 
tions. 

He is * Almighty.” Whatsoever he willeth he doth in heaven 
above, or in the earth, or in the waters under the earth. No one 
ean restrain his hand, or “say unto him what doest thou.” Lt is 
a power as directed by infinite benevolence, so regulated by infinite 
wisdom. He is the “maker of heaven and earth,” a manitesta- 
tion indeed of al/ his attributes, but here referred to as illustrative 
of his wisdom. What but supreme intelligence could have arrang- 
ed the mighty system of nature, placed every sun, and every planet, 
and every satellite, and every creature animate and inanimate, 
angel, man, mineral, vegetable, gas, in its appropriate situation, 
where it does not in the smallest degree interfere with other parts 
of creation, but subserves the great purposes of the common Cre- 
ator! Where shall we find, if the metaphor may be allowed, a 
machine so vast and complicated yet so nicely adjusted, so harmo- 
nious, so beautiful, so useful, so completely successful! But there 
is “a wonderful order,” also in the moral world, which may well 
clam our admiration of the divine governor. How conflicting, in 
the views of the human mind, are the claims of justice and mercy ; 
of an offended God and afflicted man. But God can be just and 
yet therciful; or the justifier of him who believeth in Jesus. 
Through his blessed Son he has devised a method, whereby ‘‘ merey 
and truth have met together, righteousness and peace have kissed 
each other.” “Oh the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
kuowkdge of God!” When we recoguise God as the wise maker 
of heaven and earth, let us vot overlook his manmiiold wisdom in 
the scheme of redemption, by which the rights of heaven and the 
hopes of earth have been so satisfactorily adjusted. It is in refer- 
ence to this happy result that St. Paul emphatically calls, “ Christ 
ihe power of God, and the wisdom of God.” 

Such is the first article, according to the common division, of 
the Apostles’ Creed, in which is acknowledged the existence of God, 
and his essential attributes, paternal goodness, almighty power, and 
ineflable wisdom. His goodness calleth us to repentance. His 
almighty power may well awaken the fears of grievous sinners as 
we all are. And if we duly reflect on his operations in nature and 
in grace we shall not fail to praise him: ‘‘ to God only wise be glory 
through Jesus Christ.” 


(To be continued. » 
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FOR THE GOSPEL MFSSENGFER. 


RELIGLOUS EDUCATOIN., 
Extract of a Letter from a Layman, 


I should do violence to my frelings if T were to deny myself the 
pleasure of expressing to you the satisfaction T felt on reading y.. ur 
addre ss, not of course on account of the mel: incholy pieture which 
you vive of the stute of the Church, and the lukewarmness so pre- 
valent among the male part of every congregation and the total jp. 
difference to, it not disgust, which the young meno generally enter. 
tain for “the things that are God’s, > but because you have dwelt 
with considerable force and emphasis on one of the principal 
causes convected with this s bject, and have recommended an ex. 
pedient for removing the evil without which all others may aud 
will be attempted in vain. You at once perceive that T allude to 
your plan of “ Parochial schoo s for the young of the congregation” 
connected with our Churches wherever it is in any way practicable, 
This is a subject on which FT have felt a deep interest. Tt has occu. 
pied much of my thoughts for some years past, and I have cousid- 
ered it as such an import cnt aid in the education of my sons that | 
have always said that | would give double the sum for the support 
of a Pastor who would take upon himself the superintending ear 
of a school, besides paying bim well for the additional duties which 
would devolve on him. This plan will afford the most efficient aid 
parents can possibly have forthe moral instruction of their sons, 
without which all other instruction proves to be, in innumerat|: 
instances, even worse than worthless. If that tender age is suffered 
to pass without receiving impressions favourable to religion and 
morality, or if, as is too often the case, when placed under the care 
and instruction of persons who have vo regard or respect for either 
themselves, they receive im, ressions of a directly contrary nature, 
preaching to them when they are grown up and confirmed in their 
opinions and errors will be altogether in vain. More good can be 
done by a proper system of religious tastruction incorporated with the 
education of boys, than by preaching to men; without this aid which 
the clergy have it in their power to render, the most anxious efforts ot 
pareuts have been unavailing and their foudest hopes disappointed 

— eso 
FOR, THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
ON DUELLING. 
The following was written by the Rev, Offspring Pearce, who, in 

1763, was Rector of Prince George’ s, Winyaw, and in 1767 re- 

moved to the cure of St. George’s, Dorchester. 

The act of duelling ts deliberate and is seldom exeeuted for many 
hours, and sometimes days after the designation, This renders it 


































* We understand the writer to mean that the Parish Minister should he. not 
the teacher (for his duties in the office of his “vows” will not admit of such 4 
diversion of his time and cares) but the President of the Board & ‘Trustees, 4 
very frequent visiter of the Svuool, and the coustant counsellor and director 0 
the Instructer or Lnstructers. 
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criminal. Sudden acts may be capable of some alleviations by the 
surprise they make ona man’s spirits Buta contrived and pre- 
meditated crime admits nota pallianon. The darllist engages hime 
self ina double murder, his owa and his adversary’s. For the wil- 
ful hazard of both fasten on hin the guilt though both happen to 
survive the combat. Cain went deliberately in pursuit of his 
brother’s blood. Cain was actuated by anger, which led him to re- 
yenge. ‘This very principle impels the Duellist—and if this prin- 
ciple be destructive of man’s happiness, it cannot be consistent with 
the laws of nature. Andif any man that ever killed another from 
the above mentioned principle, will declare solemoly that he never 
fell any remerse consequent to the homicide, I will be content to 
swe up the argument. For Edo not believe all the opiate in the 
devil's dispensatory can reader the conscience so drowsy, as not to 
startle at the horror of such an action. 
But the glosses which these men, these mock heroes have put on 
that fundamental law of not bearing an injury, have introduced such 
a multitude of ridiculous punctillios, that I fear the next age will re- 
ceive the romance of Don Quixotte for authentic history—uor can 
I see with what justice this can laugh at them, in him and his Squire 
Sancho, and yet think them serious enough to govern men in their 
most real and weighty concerns. 
—aqeo— 

FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
CALVIN AND EPISCOPACY. 
On the subject of the sentiments of the illustrious Calvin, in re- 
lation to the Episcopacy of the Church of England, there has been 
more diversity of assertion, than honest and impartial inquiry would 
have warranted. It is not, indeed, easy to determine how far he 
considered it of Divine authority in its origin, even according to the 
moderate sense, so prevalent among the learned and wise of that 
Church from the early days of the reformation until now, viz: as that 
which the apostles of Jesus Christ acting under the power given them 
by the descent of the Holy Ghost upon them at the Pentecost, them 
selves personally instituted as the government of the Charch. Yet 
there is no difficulty in determining, that he saw in it nothing un- 
scriptural, and every thing admussible and expedient. The follow- 
ing passage from Strype’s life of Archbishop Parker, affords some 
perfectly authentic information on the point. 

“There was another letter this year sent to him (the Archbish- 
op) from the hands of a great divine, but of another temper, and 
for another and a better end; namely, from John Calvin, the great 
French reformer: importing how he rejoiced iv the happiness of 
England, and that God had raised up so gracious a Queen, to be 
instrumental in propagating the true faith of Jesus Christ, by res- 
toring the gospel, and expelling idolatry, together with the Bishop 
of Rome’s usurped power. And then made a serious motion of 
uniting Protestants together (as he had done before in King Ed- 
GOS, MESS.—vVolL. X. Is 
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ward’s reign.) He entreated the Archbishop to prevail with he; 
majesty to summon a general assembly of all the Protestant Cler, ry 
wheresoever dispersed; and that a set form and method, (i.e. of 
public service aud government of the Charch) might be established 
not only within her dominions, but also among all the reformed and 
evangelica! Churches abroad. 

“This was a noble offer, and the Archbishop soon acquainted 
the Queen’s council! with it, And they took wt into consideration, 
and desired his grice to thank © alvin; and to Jet him know they 
liked his proposals, which were fair and desirable; yet as to the 

overnment of the Church, to sigaify to him that the Charch of 
England would still retsim her Episcopacy ; but not as from Pope 
Gregory, who sent over Augustin the mouk, hither, but from Joseph 
of Arimathea; as appeared by Gildas primed first, Anno. 1525 in 
the reign of King Heury VIEL, and so far agreeing to Eleutherius, 
sometime Bishop of tome, who acknowl: dged Lucius, King of 
Britain, Christ’s vicar within his own dominions. All this being be- 
fore Rome usurped over Princes; yet also renouncing the Romis\ 
manner, way and ceremonies of Episcopacy, which were either 
contrary to God’s glory, or the English monarchy. This was a 
great work and created serious thoughts in the Archbishop’s mind, 
for the framing a proper method to set iton foot. But be had coun- 
sidered but a little while of these matters when news arrived 
court, that (‘alvin was dead.” 

And how Calvin stood affeeted in the said point of Episcopacy, 
and how readily and gladly he, and other heads of the reformed 
Churches would have received it, is evident enough from his writ- 
ings and epistles. [n his book of the necessity of reforming th: 
Church, he hath these words; talem nobis Hierarchiam exhibeant. 
Sc. Let them gwe us such an Hierarchy, inwhich Bishops may | 
so above the rest,as they refuse not to be under Christ, and depend 
upon him_as their only head; that they maintaina brotherly society, 
Se. Lf there be any that do not behave themselves with all reverence: 
and obedience towards thim, there is no Anathema, but 1 confess then 
worthy of it. But especially his opinion of Episcopacy is manifest 
from a letter he, and Bullinger and others, learned men, of that 
sort wrote, Anne. 1549 to King Edward VL., offering to make him 
their defender, aud to have Bishops in their Churches, for bette: 
unity and concord among them, as may be seen in Archbishop 
Cranmer’s memorials; and likewise by a writing of Archbishop 
Abbor, found among the manvseripts of Archbishop Usher, whieh. 
for the remarkableness of it, and the mention of Archbishop Par- 
ker’s papers, I shall here set down. 

**Perusing some papers of our predecessor, Matthew Parker, we 
find that John Calvin and others of the Protestant Churches of 
Germany and elsewhere, would have had Episecpacy if permitted, 
but could not upon several accounts, partly fearing the other princes 
of the Roman Catholic faith would have joined with the Emperor 
and the rest of the popish bishops to have depressed the same, 
partly being newly reformed, and not settled they had not sufficient 
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wealth, to support Episcopacy, by reason of their daily persecu- 
tions. Another und a main cause was, they would not have any 
popish hands laid over their clergy. And whereas, John Calvin, 
had sent a letter in King Edward the 6th’s, reign, to have conferred 
with the clergy of England, about some things to this effect, two 
bishops, viz. Gardiner and Bonuer, intercepted the same; whereby 
Mr. Calvin’s offerture perished, and he received an answer, as if 
it had been from the reformed divines of those times, wherein they 
checked him and slighted his proposals. From which time John 
Calvin andthe Church of England, were at variance in several 
poiuts; which otherwise through God’s mercy had been qualified, 
if those papers of his proposals had been discovered unto the 
Queen’s majesty during Joho Calvin's life. But being not discover- 
ed until or about the sixth year of her majesty’s reigu, her majesty 
much lamented they were not found sooner; which she expressed 
before her council, at the same time in the presence of her great 
friends, Sir Henry Sydney and Sir William Cecil.” 
—e— 
IRVINGISM—* THE TONGUES,” 
[From the Churchman. ] 

Our readers have not been troubled wiih much of the last year’s 
gossip ou this fruitful theme. The following narrative is introduced 
to their attention, on account of the admirable illustration it affords 
of the propagation of nervous excitement in a promiscuous assembly. 
The “ work” in the instance here recorded was but too evidently 
that of no spirit other thau the spirit of delusion and discord. Yet 
how often are scenes in no respect different attributed to that Spirit, 
whose fruits, we are taught by him-elf, are “ gentleness and peace”! 
The means, too, by which such excitements are effected, are little, 
if at all dissimilar, Startling transitions, unearthly tones, appall- 
ing denunciations, contrived coincidences—who does not remember 
cases in which some or all of these have been employed to produce 
scenes of terror differing only in degree, if in that, from the mani- 
festation of “the tongues?” 

The narrator of the following, is, we presume, an unexception- 
able witness—the ‘ London Correspondent’ of the N. York Observer. 

London, Dec, 28th, 1832. 

I went last Sunday morning to hear the Rev. Mr. [H. not J. Jj 
Blunt, of the established Church, Rector of Holy Trinity, Chelsea, 
Mr. Blunt’s Church is on Sloane-sireet, a litthe west of the new 
Buckingham Palace, in the heart of the west end of the west end 
of the metropolis—is a spacious and fine edifice, and on account of 
the Rector’s popularity, is crowded with a congregation of the more 
respectable, and not a few of the fashionables, as they are called. 
I happened to be seated in the gallery, near the organ, and in front 
of the pulpit. Just about the middle of the reading of the service, 
I was startled by what seemed to me a sudden and violent transition 
of the reader’s voice and manner from his previous unimpassioned 
tones, and not inappropriate elocution, into an elevated, loud, and 
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astounding cry of alarm! In a moment the whole congrega:joy 
were upou their feet, myself among the rest—all so quick that L did 
not observe the motion, nor could I have believed tt, but that E saw 
them, and felt myself to be standing. What could be in the may! 
thoughtl. L looked at him, and bis head was turned over his right 
shoulder, his face lifted toward the ceiling, and a continuous stream 
of the most startling alarming exclamations seemed to be pouring 
from his lips, in a perfect and overwhelming torrent, in the sharpest 
explosions of the bighet falsetto, or scream, and with all the power 
of which the vocal organs of man might be supposed capable. Aj 
eves were directed to the same quarter with his. Is it fire, thought 
1? I could see nothing of that, nor did the alarm seem to be of 
thatimport. The congregation hustled, the screams of women and 
children burst upon the scene, and the louder calls of men here 
and there intermingled and seemed to be demanding no one knew 
what—the startling and alarming voice of the chiet speaker sti]] 
above and distinet from the rest, drowning the general co: fusion 
and uproar, sharper and louder still, wore earnest and impetuous, 
and still more alarming. What could it be! I thought he seemed to 
see a vision—that he imagined the opening of the final judgment 
scene! Ani all this was merely the scene of a moment, and stil! 
continuing. The uproar, and screams, and firmer call from the 
voices of men, increased. Women sunk down and fainted in dif- 
fereat parts of the Church, and some rushed out into the street, 
The eve of the reader was still fixed in the same direction, and all 
this while | had imagined the alarming voice was his. But in look- 
ing for what he seemed to see, I discovered a man, apparently 
perched on the seat, with extended avd brandishing arms, on the 
reader’s right in the gallery, his visible organs of speech hard at 
work, and thereby demonstrating, that he was taking a conspicuous 
part, and was vot unlikely the author of this uproarous scene. As 
soon as the affrighted gentlemen near him had recovered sufficiently 
to think What could or ought to be done, a few hands seized upon 
the noisy stentor, and began to perform the office of ejecting him 
from the Chureh. But, nothing daunted, he screamed and roared 
the louder, and threw his hands and arms, like a maddened and ex- 
asperated pugilist, in every direction, to sweep his circle clean; still 
peuring out his astounding cries. He was soon, however, in thie 
hands of some men, stouter than himself, who bore him along 
through the frightened crowd, as fast as was convenient; but by 
means of his own determination not to obey their motions, that was 
slow encugh. He endangered ail the heads and bonnets not a litile, 
that lay within the sweep of his arms, in his unwilling progress 
toward the door, and through the whole length of the Church ; stl! 
crying out with greater, and almost expiring effort. A more frantic 
madman, PE should imagine, hardly ever exhibited a more frantic 
spectacle. Aud when passed the end of the gallery, where I hap- 
pened to be, his cry was: Judement! judgment! judgment! con- 
tinuously, with all his possible powers, ull he was out of the Church, 
and | heard lim from the street. F 
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He was a good looking man, well dressed, with spectacles. 
Wien he was fairly ejected, the congregation hogan to try tu be 
composed Some sat down, many went out, and the ladies and 
chiliren, leaning aud hanging ov their parents, husbands, or broth- 
ers, left the Church in no inconsiderable numbers. Some were too 
weak to go, and water and quickenings were brought to revive them. 
And as fast as they recovered they retired. The service was re- 
sumed, every one in fear of faintings and hysterics. And they were 
not long disappointed, before a genuine and startling hysteric cry 
burst from a woman in the gallery, and she kept it up, though not 
so loud as the madman, yet scarcely less to the discomposure of 
the congregation, Ull she was fairly clear of the Church. ‘The sym- 
pathies of the assembly by this time were so completely beyond 
self-control, that a person of weak nerves could hardly endure yen 
site of apprehension that pervaded the common mass. The levs 
symptoms of fainting, and thev were not untre quent, became start- 
lng. lu the middle of Mr. Bluut’= se rmon, another voice suddenly 
broke out from below. It proved, however, ovuly another case of 
hysterics, and the woman was carried out. But the effect of it was 
frightful, when one looked upon the assembly, and saw so many 
faces whitened with fear. Not five minutes afier, a young woman, 
directly behind me, tell into hysteries, and was carried out. And 
reilly, tt seemed for the moment, that the whole congregation, men 
and all, would go into hysterics. ‘There were only three paly ble 
cases, however. But there were very many apparent attempts at it. 
lu the confusion of the first scene, after the author of this mischief 
was out, and before the people were seated, I perceived a lady by 
my side, pale and trembling, whom | thought [ ought to know. 
She ie to have come to me for protection. But her counte- 
bance was so eatirely discomposed, although I was well acquainted 
with her, | was obliged to think hard before [ could recognize ber. 
“This is quite frightful, indeed, madam,” said l. But the poor 
thing could not auswer. She nodded assent, and tried to smile, but 
with an ill grace. Next I perceived her brother stood by her side; 
aud L said; **fam glad you have such good company.” 

And what do you imagine all this was? Why it was a_ very be- 
nevolent attempt to edify us all with an example of the “ Tongues!” 
He was a clergyman, too, of the Church of England. And the 
fellow had been so shrewd in his calculations, and knowing the les- 
sons for the day, that he interrupted the reader in the midst of the 
23d chapter of the Acts; so that when order was restored, and the 
service resumed, what should come first upon us, but this: “If a 
spirit, Or an angel hath spoken to him, let us not fight against 
God.” And thus this speaker of “ unknown tongues ’ * had his se al 
and “ confirmation strong as proofs of holy writ.’ ° si 

It was only last week that some one said to me, “ You will have 
the Tongues in America’ yet.” ‘“* No,” I said, “the people bave 
more sense.” T hope, for your sakes this man will not prove a true 
prophet. For, I do assure you, it is a most outrageous libel on 
Christianity, and a melancholy example of religious fanaticism. 
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AGENCY OF LAYMEN. 


In the 4th of Dr. Miller’s Letters which we have noticed befor, 
is the following sentence. We wish the learned professor had bee, 
a little more explicit as to the extent of what he supposes Lay pre- 
rogative in the edifying of the Church of God. We offera single 
question on this subject because we happen to Know some instances 
wherein Laymen, not loug familiar with religious subjects, and po 
distinguished for previous acquaintance with the Bible, have shon. 
ly after “obtaining a hope” supposed themselves fully adequate to 
the instruction not only of “babes in Christ.” but of those who 
have “known the way of the Lord,” and “walked in his ordj. 
nances blameless.” Does Dr. Miller mean to say when he speaks of 
those who “encroach upon the appropriate functions of ecclesias. 
tical office,” that i is not proper for Laymen to enter upou the pub. 
lic expounding of the word of God, whether in the Bible class or 
the worshipping assembly? If this be his meaning, and we pre. 
sume it is, then, may it not be asked, should the same persons be- 
come leaders of public devotions aud authoritative guides in the 
Congregation? How often has it happened that men have been 
praved into error, as well preached into error?) And we humbly ap- 
prehend, that the troubles now felt in Dr. Miller’s division of the 
Christian family have been mainly created by undue indulgence to 
these who “contravene this principle” the “scriptural order” of 
the ministry. 

“Tu reference, however, to the agency of Laymen in ecclesiastical 
miatiers, IE feel constrained, (says Dr. Miller,) in candour and fidelity, 
to make one or two general remarks before taking leave of the sub- 
ject, which however they may thwart the feelings of some of my rev: 
ers, | cannot conscientiously forbear to state, “ without conferring 
with flesh and blood.” My deliberate opinicn, then, is that while pious 
lavmen have a large and most important sphere of duty in the Church 
of God; and while within that sphere they may render incalculable 
services in promoting the interest of the Redeemer’s kingdow ; yet that 
this agency ought ever to be regulated by the essential principles of 
scriptural order, and that when they venture beyond the limits of that 
order, and encroach upon the appropriate functions of ecclesiastical 
office, their agency becomes a source of mischief, aud not of benefit. 
I believe this principle bas sometimes been forgotten; but never with- 
out iujury to the cause of religion. If the ministry and the eldership 
in the Church be ordinances of divine appointment, they, surely, 
ought not to be trampled under feet or nullified by the lay members of 
the sacred family. It is inthe Church as in the State. Every citizen 
as such, can and ought to do much for promoting the public wel- 
fare; but when he interferes with the constitutional functionaries of 
the State, and either individually, or by a combination of individu |s 
like himself, resists or usurps the power of those functionaries, he 
becomes an unwholesome member of the republic. Let noue say 
this is a suggestion flowing from party feeling. It embraces a prit- 
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ciple which applies equally to all parties. , And allow me to say, 
‘hat whatever party may contravene this principle, wall find in the 
end, that its course Is as contrary to sound policy, as it is to gospel 
order. That party which gains strength by a departure from scrip- 
weal regularity, will find, when it is too late, that its streneth is 
neither healthful nor lasting.”—Auburn Gos. Mess. 


i 
CANONS OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


The Constitution of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Uyited States of America was printed in a former volume. ft is now 
intended to print the Canons, as they were revised and adopted by 
the Convention in Is32. 

Canon L.—Of the. Orders of Ministers in this Church.—\n this 
Church there shall always be three orders in the ministry, yiz: 
bishops, priests and deacous. 

Canon IL.—Of the Election of Bishops.—Sect. |. To entitle a 
liocese to the choice of a bishop, there must be at the time of such 
choice, and have been during the yeor previous, at least ix offic tut- 
ing presbyters residing therein reolarly settled in a parish or 
church, aud qualitied to vote for a bishop; and six or more parish- 
es represented in the Convention clecting. But two or more adjoin- 
wg dioceses may associate and proceed to the choice of a bishop, 
(there be at the time of such choice, and have been during the 
vear previous, nine or more such presbyters residing in any part of 
uich associated dioceses, qualified as aforesaid, which association 
shall be dissolved on the demise of the bishop. And no dioces 
shall withdraw from such association without the consent of the 
General Convention, provided nothing in this canou contained, 
sholl atfeet the rigit of any diocese now entitled to proceed to the 
election of a bishop. 

Sect. 2. A minister is settled for all purposes here or hereafter 
mentioned in these canons, who has been engaged permanently by 
wy parish according tothe rules of said diocese, or for any term 
uot less than one year. 

Canon IL—Of the Certificates to be produced on the part of thi 
Bishops elect.—Sect. 1. Every bishop elect, before his consecration, 
‘hall produce to the House of Bishops from the convention by 
vhom he is elected, evidence of such election, and from the House 
{ Clerical and Lay Deputies in General Convention, evidence of 
heir approbation of his testimonials, and of their assent to his con- 
secration, and a!so certificates: respectively, in the following words; 
uch certificates, in both cases, to be signed by a constitutional ma- 
jority of the clerical and lay deputies composing the State conven- 
tion or the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, as the case may be. 
The same evidesce of election by, and the same certificate from the 
wembers of, the State convention, shall be presented to the House 
f Clerical and Lay Deputies in General Convention. 
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Testimony from the Members of the Convention in the Diocese f, 2 
whence the Person is recommended for Consecration. — 

We, whose naines are underwritten, fully sensible how importa: 
it is, that the sacred office of a bishop should not be unwort|)j, 
couferred, and firmly persuaded that tt ts our duty to bear testiqoy, 
on this solemn occasion without partiality or affection, do, in yy, 
presence of Alinighty God, te-tify, that A. B. is not so far as we y, 
informed, justly liable to evil report, either for error in religion, y, 
for viciousness in life; and that we do not know or believe there \ 
any impediment on account of which he ought not to be conseer y. 
ed to that holy office. We do moreover jointly and severally de. 
clare, that we do in our conscience believe him to be of such sof 
ficiency in good learning, such soundness tn the frith, and of sue) 
virtuous and pure manners, and godly conversation, that he ix 4»; 
and meet to exercise the office of a bishop, to the honour of Gy 
and the edifying of his Church, and to be a wholesome example to 
the flock of Chiist. 

The above certificate shall be presented to the House of Cleric) 
and Lay Deputies in General Convention, 


Testimony from the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies in Genera! 
Convention, 

We, whose names are underwritten fully sensible how important 
it is, that the sacred office of a bishop should not be unworthily cou. 
ferred, and firmly persuaded that it is our duty to bear testimony 0 
this solemn occasion without partiality or affection, do, in the pres 
ence of Almighty God, testify, that A. B. is not so far as we are w- 
formed, justly liable to evil report, either for error in religion, or for 
Viciousuess of life; and that we do not know or believe there is auy 
impediment on account of which he ought vot to be consecrated to 
that holy office; but that he hath, as we believe, led his life for 
three years last past, piously, soberly, and honestly. 

Sect. 2. [i the House of Bishops conseni to the consecration, the 
presiding bishop, with any two bishops, may proceed to perform tli 
sume, or any three bishops to whom he may cousnunicate the test- 
monials. 

Canon IV.—Of Standing Committees.—Sect. 1. In every dioces 
there shall be a Standing Committee, to be appointed by the cou 
vention thereof, whose duties, except so far as provided for by i 
canous of the General Conventior, may be prescribed by the ca 
nous of the respective dioceses. They shall elect from their own 
body a presid ot and a secretary. They may meet on their own ad- 
journment, from time te time; and the presideot shall have power \ 
suimaon special meetings whenever he shall deem it vecessary. 

Sect. 2. In every divcese where there is a bishop, the standing 
comuittee shall be a council of advice to the bishop. They shu! 
be summoned on the requisition of the bishop, whenever he she! 
wish fortheir advice. And they may meet of their own accord, and 
agreeably to their ow rules, when they muy be disposed to advise 


the bishop. 
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Sect. 3. Where there is no bishop, the standing committee is the 
ecclesiastical authority for all purposes declared in these canons. 

Canon V.—OUf the Consecration of Bishops during the Recess of 
the Gencral Convention,.—Sect. 1. Li, during the recess of the General 
Convention, the Church in any diocese should be desir sus of the cou- 
secration of a bishop elect, the standing committee of the Chureh in 
such diocese may, by their president, or by some person or persons 
specially appotnted, communicate the desire to the standing commute 
tees of the Churches in the different dioceses, together with copies of 
the necessary tesinmonuials: and if the major number of the standing 
committees shall consent to the proposed consecration, the standing 
committee of the diocese concerued shall forward the evidence of 
such consent, together with other testimonials, to the presiding 
bishop of the House of Bishops, or in case of his death, to the 
bisiop who, according to the rules of the House of Bishops, is to 
preside at the next General Convention, who shall communicate 
the same to all the bishops of this Church in the United States ; and 
if a majority of the bishops consent to the consecration, the presid- 
ing bishop, or bishop aforesaid, with any two bishops, may proceed 
to perform the same; or any three bishops to whom he may com- 
municate the testimonials. 

Sect. 2. The evidence of the consent of the different standing 
committees shall be in the form prescribed for the House of Clerical 
and Lay Deputies in General Convention; and without the afore- 
suid requisites no consecration shall take place during the resess of 
the General Convention. But in case the election of a bishop shall 
take place within a year before the meeting of the General Conven- 
tion, all matters relative to the consecration shall be deferred until 
the said meeting. 

Canon VI.—Of Assistant Bishops.--When the bishop ofa diocese 
is unable, by reason of old age, or other permaneut cause of infirmi- 
ty, to discharge his Episcopal duties, one assistant bishop may be 
elected by and for the said diocese, who shall in all cases succeed the 
bishop in case of surviving him, ‘The assistant bishop shall perform 
such Episcopal duties, and exercise such Episcopal authority in the 
diocese, as the bishop shall assign to him; and in case of the bishop's 
inability to assign such duties, declared by the convention of the dio- 
cese, the assistant shall, during such inability, perform all the duties 
and exercise all the authorities which appertain to the office of bishop. 
No person shall be elected or consecrated a suffragan bishop, nor 
shall there be more than one assistant bishop in a diocese at the same 
lime. 

Caron VIL—Of the Performance of Episcopal Dutics in vacant 
Diceceses —Sect. 1. Any bishop or assistant bishop may, on the invita- 
tion of the convention or the standing committee of any diocese where 
there is no bishop, visit and perform Episcopal offices in that dio- 
cese, or in any partthereof. And this invitation may be temporary ; 
and it may at any time be revoked. 

Sect. 2. A diocese without a bishop may, by its convention, be 
placed under the full Episcopal charge and authoritv of the bishop 
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of another diocese, who shall by that act become the bishop also of 
the san vacaut diocese, until a bishop is duly elected and conseeryt. 
ed for the same, or until tie said act of its convention be revoked. 
And in case there shall be an assistant bishop of the diocese, under 
the Episcopal charge of whose bishop the diocese without a bishop 
shall be placed, the said assistant bishop shall have the like charge 
and authority therein as he bas in the diocese of which he has beer 
chosen assistant bishop. 

Sect. 3. No divevse thus placed under the full charge and au- 
thority of the bishop of another diocese, shall invite a second bish- 
op to perform any Episcopal duty, or exercise authority, till its con- 
nexion with the first bishop has expired or is revoked. Where 
there is no bishop, the standing committee is the ecclesiastical au- 
thority for all purposes declared in these canons. 

(To be continued. ) 


eon 
COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
[From the Churchman. } 

We extract the following table, for comprehensiveness and dis- 
criminate accuracy superior to any we have seen, from an able article 
ou “Greswell’s Harmony of the Gospels” in the last Eclectic Review, 

St. Matthew's Gospel. 

Written about A. De 42. Tu Palestine, for the use of Jewish 
believers. Originally [it is taught by some] in Syro-Chaldee. 
Translated, probably, by Mark (or James,) about A. D. 64. 

Style of Trauslator Hebraistic Greek; closely resembling St. 
Mark. 

Purpose and Scope.—To establish the legal genealogy of ou 
Lord as the Acir of David ;—to vindieate from Jewish cavils the cir- 
cumstances of his birth and despised condition ;—to show the entir 
correspondence of every part of his eharacter, conduct, cireumstan- 
ces, and sufferings, to the predictious of the Jewish Scriptures ;— 
to exhibit specimens of his preaching and doctrine ;—in a word, to 
establish his divine authority as greater than Moses, and the evi- 
deuce of his being Messiah. 

Characteristics—Lxtreme conciseness in noticing facts. Fre- 
quent appeal to Old Testament prophecies and precedents. Th: 
fuliest report of our Lord’s discourses. 

Contents-—Genealogy of Jesus. Miraculous birth.—Visit of the 
Magi. Mussacre at Bethlehem. Flight into Egypt. Public ap- 
pearance of the forerunner. Baptism aud probationary temptation 
of our Lord. His public ministry from the time of his return to 
Galilee atter the imprisonment of John, at which time this evan- 
gelist’s acquaintance with the Lord commenced. Betrayal, tril, 
and crucifixion of Jesus. Resurrection, and public appearance 10 
Galilee. 

St. Mark’s Gospel. 

Written about A. D, 54. At Rome (or Alexandria,) for the use 
of foreign Jews and Gentile couverts. The writer, a native Jew, 
intimately acquainted with the topography and idioms of Palestine. 
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Style, a Hebraistic Greek. 

—To give a brief outline of the leading facts and characteristic 
features of our Lord’s public ministry in Galilee; omitting such allu- 
sions and passages as Would exclusively interest the Jews, and ad- 
ding explanatory phrases and cireumstances for the information of 
Gentile Christians. The miracles of our Lord are more prominently 
adduced, than his character as a teacher, and the correspondence 
between the facts and the predictions. 

—Conciseuess and exactness, yet more circumstantial and specific 
in many parts of the narrative than St. Matthew. More exact ar- 
rangement of facts. Omission of the discourses. Frequent Latinisms. 

—Precursive ministry of John. Baptism of our Lord. Public 
ministry of Christin Gahlee fromthe imprisonment of John. Events 
of the Passion-week. The crucifixion. Resurrection. Mauifes- 
tation. Ascension. 

St. Luke’s Gospel. 

Written about A. D. 60. Place uncertain: probably Achaia. 
The writera Gentile, the companion of St. Paul; supposed to have 
been a native of Antioch, by profession a physician. 

Style. The purest Greek of the sacred writers; copious and flowing. 

—To give an authentic and orderly relation of the facts believed 
among Christians ; commencing with the parentage and birth of our 
Lord’s forerunner; and carrying on the historical account with 
chronological exactness to the Ascension. 

—Historical accuracy and exactness in the record of events. More 
of artificial order and classification of subject. Specification of 
circumstances of general and political interest. Supplemeatal re- 
lations. 

—Circumstances relating to the birth of John the Baptist. The 
annunciation. The nativity. The circumeision.—Early life of our 
Lord. Date of John’s ministry: his preaching, testimony to Christ, 
and imprisonment. Baptism of our Wbrd ; his age at the commence- 
ment of his ministry; lineal dec@#t from David by his mother. 
Temptation. Public ministry of our Lord in Galilee, and in Judea, 
Transactions at Jerusalem during the Passion-week. Particulars 
of the crucifixion, resurrection, manifestation, and ascension. 

St. John’s tr ospe i. 

Written about A. D. 97. At Ephesus. The Apostle, a Galilean 
Jew, the disciple whom Jesus loved. Written forthe Church Cai - 
olic. 

Style, Hebraistic Greek, but more fluent and facile thau that of 
Mark. 

—To prove that Jesus is the Son of God, that believers may have 
life through his name: in confutation of Gnostic heresies. To 
furnish additional particulars of our t ord’s public teaching and 
more private intercourse with his discipies; and to illustrate the 
eveuts recorded by the other evangelists. ‘l'o portray the moral glory 
of the Saviour’s character. “ Priores illi corpus in medium proferunt ; 
Johannes vero animam.” 

—Perspicuity and pathos of style. Biographical minuteness. 
Supplemental character of the narrative. Copious specunens of our 
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Lord’s argumentative discourses. Constant reference to bis charac- 
ter as the Son of God. 

—Proem, testifying the preexistence and deity of the Word who 
was made flesh. Confession and testimony of John the Baptist. 
Transactions which intervened between the temptation and our 
Lord’s public ministry on the imprisonment of John. Visit to Jeru- 
salem and discourse with the Jews there. Discourse occasioued by 
the miracle of the loaves at Capernaum. Second visit to Jerusalem; 
discourses and wiracles there. Third visit, to raise Lazarus. Fival 
return to Jerusalem. Valedictory discourse with the disciples. Last 
prayer. Trial, Crucifixion. Resurrection. Manifestations. 

~e@me--- 
PRAYER DAYS. 


The observance of them in the Episcopal Church, is a continua- 
tion of what was known in the primitive ages, under the name of 
* stationary days.” As they come to us through the chanuel of our 
mother Church, the intended extent of the observance of them, 
should be learned from her canons. The fifteenth e° presses the 
wish, that every househo‘der, living within balf a mile of the Church, 
would “come or send ove at least of bis household, to join with 
the minister in pravers.’—There ure few families, who may not 
spare a member jor the purpose; and of heads of families possess- 
ing leisure, 1: would be an edifying example if they were to give 
evcouragement toa practice which has been dear to many godly 
persons, from the earliest ages to the present. 

It must be confessed that some hends of families are dependent 
on employers, and not at liberty to make such an abstraction from 
their time. Others are i trades, which would require a change of 
clothing beyond what could reasonably be exacted. Still, in every 
congregation, there is a proportion, whose worldly concerns would 
not suffer from their attendaneg, and, under all circumstances, one 
at lenst of every family might Spbmit to so slight an intermission of 
thier labours or of their cares. — Protestant Episcopalian. 

—YSYhP— 
SUPERANNUATED CLERGY. 

Among the many benevoleut objects for which associations and 
institutions of various kinds have been formed in our communion, 
one very laudable object seems to have been forgotten, or at least 
neglected ; and that is, the making of some provision for our super- 
annnuated clergy. Several other denominations of Christians have 
given their attention to this subject so effectually, that ample funds 
are provided for this humane purpose; and this has heen affected, 
in one instance at least, among people whe are supposed by all to 
have much lvss of this werld’s goods than our people have. As to 
our duty in this matter, there enn be no difference of opinion; we 
are surely, iu Christian equity, bound to support, in the decline of 
life, those who have spent all their best days in our service ; and we 
are, | think, called upon to do so even before old age, in those in- 
stences where ministerial labours have brought on permanent infir- 
mity.—Lpis. Aecorder. 
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POETRY. 


THE SABBATH BELL. 


From the Auburn Gospe: Messenger. 


To humble souls that seek for heaven, 
And joy in hopes of sins forgiven: 
Sweet is the sound and loved full well, 
The solemn tone of the Sabbath Bell. 





When Spring has flung her robe of green 
O er nature, and smiles alone are seen, 
How fond doth the soul of the pious dwell, 
On the solemn tone, of the Sabbath Bell! 


While fearless, faithfully it warns, 

’Mid the sacred silence it adorns, 

And seems of Hope, —o! heaven to tell, 
How dear the sound of the Sabbath Bell! 


When young and old have filled the house of prayer, 
And silence tells of sacred feelings there; 

Love, Gratitude and Hope all seem to swell, 
Responsive to the Sabbath Bell 


And Oh! when griet has humbly knelt 
T. mourn for sins the beart has felt, 

To humbled guilt, ah! who can tell 
How dear the sound of the Sabbath Bell! 


And when the Pastor kneels to pray 
To him who is * The life, the way,” 
How true, how solemnly the distant dell 
Echoes the last sound of the Sabbath Bell. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Diocese of South-Carolina.—From the Parochial reports in the 
Journal of the Convention, we make the following extracts: 

Mt. Michael’s.—* A lecture has occasionallly been addressed to the 
coloured people of the congregation, after morning or evening 
service; and a considerable class of their children makes a part of 
the Sunday School of the Church. ‘The instruction of this class is 
under the conduct of very respectuble ladies, whose interest taken 
In it, is that of the most exemplary Christian meekness aud clarity.” 

St. Philip’s.—“ A few of our members conform to the good old 
custom recommended in the Rubric, of making a thank-offering 
after child-birth.” 

St. Paul’s, Radcliffeborough.—* During a considerable portion of 
the year, the Rector has also instructed a Bible Class on Wednes- 
days, immediately after service at the Church. His mode has been 
to explain one of the lessons in the New-Testameut, that is read at 
Publie Worship on the following Sunday. This has crested a 
Sreater interest i the uppuinted services of the Lurd’s day; and 
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this interest has been frequently increased, by a discourse on sory 
portion of the same lesson, which required or admitted of addujyp. 
al illustration or application.” 

Beaufort.—** We have two Sundays Schools for slaves, one fo, 
adults the other for children. They are taught by 37 intelligen; 
and highly respectable members of society, aud of the Church, 
The instruction is of course wholly religious, and communicated 
orally. The Rector continues to preach specially for the slaves and 
to find encouragement.” 

St. Luke’s.—** A review of the history of the Church in this Parish 
for the last five years, calls tor devout acknowledgements to Him 
‘who has given this increase.” In 1828, when the present Rector 
took charge of the Parish, there were on the Church records ihe 
names only of 14 white Communicants, who were alive and resi. 
ding in the Parish. Six of that number had, the year preceding, 
withdrawn from the Communion; leaving but 8 actual Communi. 
eants. In [829, the number was 24. In [e30-28. Ln IS3I1-81. Ip 
1832--100. Of this number, 13 have died, or removed from the Pa- 
rish; leaving the number of white Communmicauts, as reported, 87,” 

* The coloured congregation of the Chapel of the Holy Trinity, 
have been instructed in the Sunday School before service, and by 
the Rector after service. On Hilton Head the Rector has instruct. 
ed them both before and atter service. In the instruction given 
them before service, his aim has been to interest them in the Liturgy 
of the Church, and to enable them to respond. The interest in this 
all important subject, has vot diminished among the members of 
the Church, and most of the planters appear to be feelingly «alive to 
their duty on this point. Could an Episcopal Clergyman be pro- 
cured to devote himself entirely to this portion of the community, 
there is littte doubt bnt that he could and would be supported.” 

Edisto Island.—* The Library Society which was established 
three-years ago, among the ladies of the congregation, under the 
title of the * Episcopal Library,’ continues to prosper. A Society 
was also formed last summer, under the title of the * Ladies’ Epis- 
copal Society of Edingsville,’ by which $60 have been contribu'ed 
to the funds of the * Protestant Episcopal Society for the Advance- 
ment of Christianity in Sonth-Carolina.’”” Upwards of 20 coloured 
persous of vartous ages, were catechised on Sunday afternoous du 
ring the summer mouths, by the Kector and two ladies, who kindly 
lent him their assistance.” 

Claremont.—* It is with a painful sense of the unworthiness, and 
inefficiency of my efforts in the sight of God, that I add this ene 
disheartening truth, iv reference to the Charch under my eare: the 
state of it has appeared to be less and less flourishing during every 
year of my ministrations. Our number has, indeed, been greo'ly 
diminished, by death and removal, and the consequent breaking "Pp 
of families; and there has always been a blessed few, who have 
manifested a warm and zealous, and undeviating attuchment to the 
Church aad ordinances of Christ: but there are quite as many, 
whose lukewarmness or indifference show, that they are not led, by 
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the judgments or mercies of God, duly to value their Christian 


rivileges.” 

st. homas.—* In this section there seems to be an absence of that 
fervent zeal, which usually characterizes those making a good pro- 
jession of faith; aud adimitting themselves called to be partakers of 
che kingdom of God. A lamentable supineness and lukewarmness 
about holy things, pervading allranks and conditions of men, such 
as is every way calculated to damp our hopes, and fill the philan- 
thropic mind with the most chilling appreheusions. Sinall as it is, 
the Parish of St. Thomas and St. Denis contains a sufficient num- 
her of permanent residents to consticute (could they be brought 
torether) a very respectable and iteresting congregation. Bat an- 
happily, comparatively few find it in their hearts to worship the God 
of their fathers. Of those families, avowedly Episcopalians, several 
seem altogether to have forsaken the assembling of themselves to- 
cether in the house of prayer; whilst there are others contenting 
themselves (without any sufficient plea) with a defective discharge 
of this their bounden duty. “ How long, O God! shall the ways 
of Zion mourn by reason of the few who come to her appointed 
feasts!” 

Cheraw.—* The children of the cougregation have been tustructed 
inthe Catechism at the Sunday School, on every Sunday morning. 
The Bible, Prayer-Book and Tract Society which was formed lust 
vear, is in a prosperous state. A number of books has been distri- 
buted, and the members have many on hand for distribution. I have 
formed a Bible Class which meets me on Saturday of every week ; 
we have a few members, but | am happy to say, those few are punc- 
tual in their attendance, aud take an active part in the exercises.” 

Pendleton. —** An an early period in the season, the young ladies 
of t-e congregation, actuated by a commendable zeal, organized a 
Social Working Society ; having as their object, the appropriation 
of the proceeds of their industry, to the purchase of Communion 
Plare, and the increase of the Parish Library recently established 
under very favourable auspices. I received at the hands of this So- 
ciety, a beautifully wrought pair of silver Communion cups.” 

Camden.—* From the proceeds of a Fair, in addition to previ- 
ous subscriptions, the ladies of Grace Church have been enabled 
to purchase an Organ for the use of the Church. It is expected 
irom the North at the epening of the spring. Thus, whilst these 
excellent ladies, with untiring zeal, co-operate to embellish the 
house of God, they are not the less mindful to adorn their profes- 
sum, by the constant observance of the ordinances of that house. 
lv this manner, the Church is made gradually to increase. Besides 
the usual Lord’s-day services, a Friday-afternoon Lecture, expla- 
natory of the Ritual, Doctrines, and Drscipline of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, has been instituted.” 

James Island.—“* A set of Communion Plate for the use of this 
congregation, has been made of some silver given by one of the fe- 
wale Commanicauts.” 
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The following resolution was passed at the Convention, on mo. 
tien of the Rev. Mr. Hanckel, “ Resolved, that every Clery ryman 
of this Dive rese having a parochial ebarge, be requested tO COLler 
from each Communmicant in his cangr gation, the sum of twenty-five 
ccuts, to aid ia supplying the annual deficieucy of 01400, For the 
support of the institution, avd that the amount thus col!lee ted, be 
transmitted to the Chairinan of the Committee on the Seminary.” 

City Mission, New- York.—The Journal of the Missionary, con. 
tinued from pege 98. “TLL. The case of ———, a poor woman who 

was buried from the Mission Church, Wednesd Ys April thrh, Ise. 

This poor woman I found in pati of a garret, iu No. 106 M utison 
street. Her name was A T T - She was the wite of 
a United States’ suldier, now stationed in Florida, 

She had three small children—oue an infant. Her infant was 
twelve days old when I first saw her, It was a day in mid-winter 
she was sitting up, aud working for atailor, in extreme poverty, and 
with evident sy:inptoms of consumption; but what was worse thay 
this, with no apparent sense of religion or tenderness of conseivice, 
I purchased for ber a blanket, and a pair of shoes. About a month 
after I called again--exhorted, prayed, and gave some alins. She 
evidently began to decline in health; the weather was very severe, 
and her deprivations were great. Frading her not much interested 
in religious conversation, after attending to her wants, [ generally 
went to prayer. 

Being called another way, I did not visit her for two or thre: 
weeks. When I next called, found her sinking fist, and very mis 
erably attended tou. Her bed and clothes were squalid, and no pro- 
per nourishment was (ound her. Called upou two or three cou- 
municants of the Mission Church, and they visited her. 

In fine she grew worse fast. L udvised her to give up her children 
to the Commissioners for the poor, to which she consented. Thi 
two younger ones were baptized in her presence: and _ the three 
chil!ren delivered over to the alms-house. 

Believing there was one ray of hope, that by private nursing sh: 
wight live through the spring, to take leave of her children and \ 
see her husband, | hid her removed tothe house of a pious Engtirh 
woman, 71 Clif sireet, who consented to take her to board. Here 
she lingered four weeks and nore—~pious ladies visited her——shie be- 
came more and more teachable, aud at length after as faithful an 
examination as | could make, L concluded that she had been truls 
converted to Gop, and Tihen gave her the sacrament She lived 
two weeks aiter this, was generally silent, always patient; and on 
Tuesday, the 10th of April, at half post tour o’clock, P. M., stv 

ently genily fell asleep in Jésus, without a struyyle. 

As Lhad been at much expense for her from my charity fond, J a 
first coucluded to let her be buried in the Potter’s field; bat eou- 
sidering her spiritual relation to our great Redeemer, I determined, 
for his suke to give her Ciristian burial. 
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Our Sunday School teachers, and a few friends of the deceased, 
attended at the * Mission Church,” where the burial service was 
read over the corpse, and then we all followed it to the grave mm St. 
Johu’s burying yvround; trusting that “the soul of our deceased sis 
ter” was at restin Heaven, ‘The father of Mrs.'P, a poor o'd man 
and a foreigner, tttempted te vain to express his thanks to her bene- 
factors, and sentthem word, “thatif’ putting bis head under their teet 
would testify his gratitude, he could w thhagly do it.” 

Here, then, is one of the fruits of a Cuy Mission—a poor, sick, 
and pertishing sinner, converted by God’s blessiug twto a believing, 
though suffering and dying, satat; ber offspring b»ptized and se- 
cured during their tender age, her soul led to feed upou Cueisr, her 
lust hours, peaceful and happy, aud blessings tnyoked by nany upon 
the City Mission, 

Our regular Clergy might have been more frithful; but none ex- 
cept a Cuy Missionary could have given the time which was bestow- 
ed upon this woman. 

During the last three months, the Missionary has baptized thirteen 
persons: three adults, and ten children; fifteen porsous have been 
coufirmed by the Bishop in the Mission Church; twenty persous 
added to the communion; six persons buried; two hundred and 
ewhtv visits made. Eighty seven dollars aud scventy two cents 
have been given in charity. 

Two serwons on Sunday and one in the week the Missionary is 
expected to preach in the Mission Church, Uuring this quarter 
thirty-six sermons have been delivered by him. 


Gambier Observer corrected —There are three Missionary Soci- 
eties in the Diocese of S vuth-Carolina, the * Ladies’ Domestic Mis- 
sionary) Suciety’”’ supports one Missionary in Charleston, at the 
Church forthe poor; the ‘Society for the advancement of Chiristi- 
anity in South-Carolina’ has in its employ, or will soon have, eight 
Missionaries—the * Young Meun’s Missionary Socicty’ had last year 
“only one Missionary Station.” The error was in supposing the 
latter, the (that is the only) Missionary Society in the Diocese. 

State of Religion in Niagara Presbytery.—Of our dark spots, 
there is none, perhaps, of a more affecting kind, vor avy that calls 
more loundly for thorough and speedy repentance by our ministers 
ind Churehes, than the appearance of a deep slumber which seems 
it present to settle on scenes recently so enlivened with the song of 
young converts. 

One great reason for this dearth and criminal apathy, is, we think 
the wonderful success which has attended protracted meetings in 
‘his region in times past, insomuch that we have become spiritually 
‘ull and increased in goods. The Church does not desire, and 
hardly expects a blessing on the stated preaching of the word, and 
che ordinary means of grace. For transferring that confidence to 
protracted meetings, or any means whatever, that is due to the arm 
of the Lord alone, he is sending leauness to our souls. 

GOS. MFSS.—VOL. X. is 
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Another evil we have to regret, and under which our Churches 
suffer, is the effect of too great precipitancy, in times past, in some 
instances at least, in receiving members into the communion of our 
Churches from the world. ‘This has taken place chiefly, through 
the excitation of protracted meetings, so soon as individuals began 
to indulge a hope, without examining them minutely on the great 
ductrines of grace; or waiting to Lin p: art to them that previous and 
preparatory knowledge and instruction so veedful to the commence- 
ment of a “good hope.” Accordingly, in duty to the Churches 
under our care, we feel solemnly called upon to bear our public tes- 
timony against hasty and indiscreet admissions into the Chureh ; 
and particularly dispensing with the public standards of the Chureh 
on these occasions. Another obstacle to the progress of serious 
piety is the unsettled state of the ministry on this part of the walls 
of Jerusalem. Ministers now usually remain bat a year or two in 
one place. We lament to find that the importance of settled pas- 
tors, “ who shall feed the flock with knowledge and undetstanding” 
is not duly felt by our Churches ; nor indeed the nature aud obliga- 
tions of the pastoral relation much regarded where it exists. This 
we deem a sad departure from the good old way of our fathers. It 
weakens or precludes that desirable attachment between pastor and 
people, founded on long acquaintance, and mutually friendly offices, 
The ministers look on themselves as pilgrims in the midst of their 
flock, without any certain dwelling place; and instead of oecupy- 
ing the place of the Father of the spiritual family, he is only the 
transient, hired servant of a few months. There is no tie, in this 
state of things to bind. The people too, from this pernicious prac- 
tice, are apt to indulze in “itehing ears ”"—to listen too readily to 
disaffection to their minister. We hope and pray that these evils 
are sufficiently felt, to return to the old paths; and by settling pas- 
tors wherever the ministry can be sustained, give permanence, sta- 
bilr'y, and increased effect to the pastoral office—an office of tnspired 
orizin—and at the same time preserve our beloved Churches, frem 
that “every thing,” whieh creeps into them during those retrogra- 
ding intervals * wherein they have no minister.”—Cim. Standard. 


Letter from a London Clergyman, in the Philadelphia Recorder.— 
Our Sabbaths in the vicinity of London are grossly desecrated ; yet, 
from a quarter that was not expected ten years ago, a regard for the 
Sabbath has become manifest, and although altogether from a 
worldly motive, may give leisure; and that leisure may lead ungedly 
men to attend public worship, and that may, by the blessing of God, 
lead them to a knowledge of the corruption and sinfulness of their 
nature and practice, and to Christ for salvation, and to the Spirit 
for sanctification, and eventually to heaven. Would you believe it, 
yet so it is—we have been de bating so much about rights, and pri- 
vileges, and freedom, that the fishmonger thinks he ought not be a 
drudge all days alike, but aught to be able to take his pleasure, and 
be a gentleman, at least now aud then—but he cannot shut up bis 
shop, lest a neighbouring fishtaonger, more willing to work thar 
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himself, should keep his open, and thereby obtain the other’s cus- 
tom. To be short, there has been a Committee of the House of 
Commons sitting on the subject of the Sabbath—-not beesuse God 
has commanded it to be kept holy, but because tradesmen wish to 
be at leisure one day in seven. There are actually lorge societies 
of the different trades petitioning the Legistature, not in the fear of 
God, but froin a love of pleasure, to make the laws relative to trade 
on the Sabbath dav mure coercively prohithitory, assured that the same 
« stroke ” of business may be done in six days which is now dragg- 
ed on through the seven. Here we see how God can make the low 
motives of men to accomplish his purpose. 


Reform in Church of England.—The following circular has been 
printed by the Church Reformation Society, of which Lord Henley 
is Chairman :— 

* The Provincial Committee of the Church Reformation Society, 
in pursuance of resolutions passed at a meeting held at Exeter Hall, 
on the 6th of September, 1832, submit for consideration the follow- 
ing summary of the Principles of the Society, and the objects it has 
in view, 

“It recognizes as essential principles of its constitution, the firmest 
attachment to and maintanance of the Articles, Doctrines and Lit- 
urgy of the Church of England; the inviolability of the National 
Church as by law established; the unalienable nature of Church 
property from ecclesiastical purposes; the integrity of all vested 
rights therein: and the support of the Episcopal order as of Scrip- 
tural and Apostolical institution. 

* Convinced that a strong and general desire exists in the country 
fora reform in the administration of the Church and fearful lest 
that desire should manifest itself in a manner injurious to the cause 
of religion, this Society will be careful to prevent its proceedings 
from assuming a political character, and will seek to place any 
measure of reformation which it may propose upon a purely serip- 
tural and religious foundation. 

* As it considers that the Bishops and Clergy should be themselves 
instrumental in preparing such measures as sball be brought before 
the Legislature, the Society will, in the first instance, in order more 


effectually to advance its objects, recommend the presentation of 


petitions to his majesty and both Houses of Parhament for such 
enactment as may render the Convocation an efficient ecclesiastical 
synod, affording a full and fair representation of the clergy. 

The objects of the Society are— 

“1. To attain the gradual abolition of plurality of benefices with 


cure of souls. 
“2. To put an end to the non-residence of all ranks of the clergy. 


“3 By the abolition of all sinecure offices, and by some gradua- 
ted scale of assessment on larger benefices, to remedy the inade- 
quate remuneration of many of the clergy, to supply the deficiency 
of glebe-houses, and the want of Churches and ministerial instruc~ 
tion in populous districts. 
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“4. To suggest the necessity of a course, of strictly professional 
study and a period of probation for candidates for holy orders, so 
as to secure ministers duly qualified for their sacred and respousible 
office. 

“5. To facilitate the endowment of places of worship: aud to 
provide more ample and suitable accomodation for the poor, 

“6. ‘To provide for the superannuation of aged or infirm ministers, 

“7 To remedy the evils of the present system of Church patron- 
age. 

*s. To devise the best mode of commmutation of tithe, 

“9. ‘To remove the great disproportion of the Episcopal revenues, 
and thus preclude the neces-ity of Commendams, obviate the tempta- 
tions to tramslations, aed provide for a division of the more exien- 
sive sees, and the revival of suffragan Bishops. 

*10 To consider whether the tterests of the Church (after an 
efficient Convocation shall have becn e-tablishec) require the pres. 
evce of the Archbishops and Bishops in Parliament; and if not. to 
recommend that uo prelate herealter appointed have a seat in the 
House of Lords. 

“EL. 'To recommend a revision of the canons. 

* 12. To promote the establishment of diocesan synods. 

“13. To collect, through various channels, the opinions of well- 
informed, judicious, and religious members of the community, upon 
the various evils aud impertections in the administration of the 
Church, together wiih the best means of correcting the same. 

“14. Po ascertain the numbers of those who are favourable to an 
efficient and religious measure of Church reform ; the Society be- 
ing convinced that a knowledge of their character and principles 
will remove many fears aud suspicious which are now groundlessly 
entertained, 

* 15. To promote petitions to his majesty and both Houses of 
Parliament; and memorials to the Archbishops and Bishops, as to 
the various measures vecessary for the welfare of the Church.” 


_g>— 
NEW PUBUICATICNS. 


The Relation of Christianity to Civil Government in the United States; a Sermon 
preached tu St Michael's Chur: h. Charleston February V3th, 1833 before the Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the Diocese of South-C arolina By Ker 
J. Adams, D D President oj the College of Charleston, S. C und (ex-officio) Horry 
Professor of Moral and Political Philosophy Published at the request of the Bishop 
and Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the Diocese of South-¢ arolina.— 
There being a resolution of the Convention, ‘hat a vole of thanks to the annual 
preachers should be dispensed with, it was deemed preferable to obtain the publi- 
cation of this well-timed and very valuable di-course by application for it. from the 
Clergy, although the desire for its being circulated, was unanimous on the part 
of the members of the Convention, as well as of many others who heard it. and 
heard of it. To those who were present at its delivery it would be superfluous to 
say a word in its favor, and to the few, we trust they are but few, who may : ot 
have the opportunity of reading it, we cannot recommend it in any way so well 
as by giving them as copious extracts. as our limits will permit. In strict confor 
mity to its title, this Sermon proves, by staicments and documents which cannot 
be gainsayed or invalidated, that bristianity had from the beginning. and still has 
(if jaws unrepealed are good evidence) a relation to civil government in our country 
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I we look into the statute book, we shall find that no one of the States. we do 
not except Connecticut itself. has manifested a more decided reverence for the 
Gospel than South Carolina. But we need Hot say what is better said by our author. 

| has been assserted by wen distinguished tor talents, learning and station. and 
x may well be presumed that the assertion is gradually gaining beliet among us, 
that Christianity bas ao connexion with the law of the land, or with our eivil end 
political institutions. — \tlempts are making. 'o LD press this sentiment or the pub- 
lic mind. The seutiment is ¢ onsidered by me, to be in contradiction to the whole 
» of ot our history, to be false in fact, and in the highest degree pernicious in its 
odeney, to all our most valuable insitu ions, whether social, legal, civil or 
I litical.” ‘ . ‘ ; 

- [tis an historical question, and to arrive at a sound conclusion, recarrence must 
be had to the ordinary means which are employed tor the adjustment of inquiries 
ol this kind 

| « The originators and early promoters of the discovery and settlement of this 
continent, had the propagation of Christianity beiore their eves as one of the 
principal objects of their undertaking. This is shewn by examining the charters 
sod other similar documents of that period, n whi h this chiel aim of their novel 
aod perilous enterprises, is declared with a trequency and tulness which are equal- 
ly satisfactory and gratiying ’ 

“tL We shall be further instrneted in the religions character of our origin as a 
nation, df we advert for « moment to the rise and procress of our colo.ial growth, 

js the colonists desired both te eojey the Christian religion themselves, and to 
mike the natives acquainted with its divine blessi: gs. they were accompanied by a 
learn d and pious Ministry; acd w herevera settloment was commenced, a © harch 
was founded. 8s the sett‘ements were ex‘ended, new Churches were established. 
Viewing education as indispensable to freedom. as well as the handmaid of religion, 
every neighbourhood had its schc ol. Aiter a brief interval, Colleges were insti- 
tuted; and these institutions were originally designed tor the education of Chris- 
tian Ministers.” As to this last position, the Colleges of Harvard, Yale, and Wil- 
lim and Mary are referred to. 

lil. * We are now prepared, to examine with a good prospect of success, the na- 
ture and extent of the changes in regard to religion, which have been introduced 
by the people of the United States in forming their State Constitutions, and also ia 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United States. 

“In perusing the twenty four Constitutions of the United States with this object 
in view, we find all of them, recognizing Christianity as the well known and well 
etablished religion of the communities, whose legal. civil and politieal feundations, 
these ( onstitutions are.” 

“The Constitution of the United States contains a grant of specific powers, of 
the general nature of atrust. As might be expected from its nature, i! contains 
but shght references of a religious kind. In one of these, the people of the United 
Sivtes profess themselves to be a great Christian nation. In another, they express 
their expectation, that the President of the United States will maintain the custom- 
ary observance of Su: day; and by parity oj reasoning, that such observance will 
 respeoted by all who may be employed in subordinate stations in the service of 
the United States.” 

From the interesting and highly useful observations with which the sermon 
closes, we select the following: ‘“‘No nation on earth is more dependent than our 
own, for its welfare, on the preservation an’ general belief and influence «f Chris- 
lanityamongus. Perhaps there has never been a vation composed of men v hose 
spritis more high, whose aspirations after distinction are more keen, and whose 
pe-sions are more strong than those which reign in the breasts of the American 
people. These are encouraged and strengthened by our systems of education, by 
the unlimited field of enterprise which is open to all; aud more especially by the 
great inheritance of civil and religious freedom, which has descended to us from 
our ancestors. It is too manifest, therefore, to require illustration, that in a great 
nation thus high spirited, enterprising and free, public order must be maintained by 
some principle of very peculiar energy and strength. Now there ore two ways, and 
‘wo ways only by which men can be governed in society; the one by physical 
force; the other by religious and mors! principles pervading the community guid- 
ing the conscience, enlightening the reason, softening the prejudices, and co! 

‘he passions of the multitude. Physical force is the chief instrument by which 
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mankind have heretofore heen governed; but this always has been, and I tryu y 
always continue to be inapplicable in ourcase. My trust, however, in this pes re 
springs entirely from a confidence that the Christian religion will continue ag jor. 
tofore to exert upon us, its tranquilizing purifying, elevating and controll ny ys, 
cacy. No power less efficacious than Christianity, can permanently maintain me 
public tranquillity of the country, and the wuthority of law. We must be a (hpis. 
tian nation, it we wish to continue a free nation. We must make our elect, 
to be swayed by the gentle reign of moral and Christian principle. or ultimately 
if not soon, by the iron rod of arbitrary rule.” : , ; - 

“Our regard for the civil inheritance bequeathed us by our fathers. leads ys ;, 

uard it with the most jealous vigilance And shall we permit our religions ™ 
Sorteemne, which in their estimation was of stil higher value and is of infinitely 
more enduring interest, to b» taken from us without a struggle?) Are we not cop. 
vinced, that if our religion is once undermined, it will be succeeded by a decline 
of public and private morals, and by the destruction of those bigh and noble quali. 
ties of character, for which asa community we have been so much distinguished 

° , Especially itis to Christianity, that we are indebted forthe stead 
self-control. and power of habitually subjecting our passions to the sw ay of reason 
and conscience. which have preserved us to this day a tree and united people 
May the future historian never record of us, that becoming wise above what is writ. 
ten, and forsaking the paths of our pious forefsthers, we brought the judgments oj 
Heaven upon our guilty land, and were made to drink to the dregs oi the cup of 
national homilition and shame ” 

On some futore occasion we may refer to the notes in which skilful research has 
brought to public view facts of great importance. At present we shall only ask 
leave to demur to one sentence, (we doubt if there be another to which we conid 
make except on.) “In regard to the union between any particular form of Chris. 
tianity and civil government. It is an historical truth established by the eXperis 
euce of many centuries, that whenever Christianity has in this way been ineorpor. 
ated with the civil power, the lustre of her brightness has been dimmed by the 
alliance.” 

We are no advocates for an establishment in this country, or for commence ng 
one inthis age Bert we submit whether the position above is not laid down too 
broadly. The advantages of the establishment to Great Britain are briefly set 
forth by Archdeacon Strachan as follows: ‘It is extremely difficult for a person, 
born and brought up in this ecuntry, (the United states.) to appreciate the vast 
benefits of an established Church, wih its parochial ministers regularly distributed 
through the whole country in settled residences, and with a given space in which 'o 
labour for the temporal and eternal happiness of the population; he must divest 
himself of many prejudices and unfor unate associations before he could appr: ach 
the subject with any hope of giving it impartial consideration; the detects, highly 
coloured and exaggerated, of such institutions are ever present to his mind, with: 
out beine aware that they are not inherent, but of easy remedy, while the advan 
taves seem obscure, or are totally unknown. In states possessed of an ecclesinti- 
cal establishment, the country is divided into small portions, anda religious tee 
cher placed in each, by which means all the people have access to religious instruc: 
tion. -A reverence is thus kept up in their minds for what is pure and holy; and 
their number being small, and living as it were together, the clergyman soon le- 
comes acquainted with every individual, both old and young, and ts able to visit 
them occasionally at their own houses; he becomes their friend and adviser th 
composer of differences, the promoter of peace and contentment. the catechiser 
of children, the encotrrager of industry. sobmety, and all the virtues that make man 
prosperoas and happy here and hereafter.” 

The Use of Holy Garments. especially of the Surplice, in the performance of Dv 
vine Worship; A Sermon, Preached in St. Mark's Church, Le Roy, New-York, ‘ 
last Sunday in Advent, 1232. By the Rector, F H Cuming, A M —This is 40 '™ 
teresting, and very satisfactory discourse on a point, which Christians (wit! lew 
exceptions) have now become too enlighted to controvert. These extracts wa) be 
profitably considered :— 

“ How is it, my brethren, when we present ourselves before our fellow creatures 
even on the visit of ceremony: when we meet them in the social circle; wr" 
we go into the presence of those filling high stations, petitioning tor any layou' 
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{y all these Cases some attention: is devoted to our personal appearance—some 
change made in our apparel.—it is agrewable tu the fitness of things that it should 
be 50. Comeliness suggesis it. Comeliness requires that our dress should comport 
as fur as practicable with the company and the occasion which may have called us 


forth. But a minister's work is different trom that of all other persons. W hy 
then should not, yea ought aot his dress also while he is specially engaged in it, to 
be different? Why ought not his dress to indicate the neture of his work? He 
has been separaied in the most solemn manner for his work. ‘The place where he 
verforms it, has, in like manner been separated. Let him have, then, a dress in 
which to execute it, that also has heen separated ‘from all unhallowed and com- 
mon purposes. Let him not do it, in his ordinary attire.” 

« He is indeed a sinner, but lo, the holy garments are upon him. Though he 
is asinner, he is a servant, end he stands before you, in the livery of his master. 
He is a sinner, but he is besides an ambassador, and his robes of office are upon 
him; let these prevent you trom thinking of lim otherwise taan in his official ca 
pacity He may not in your opinion deserve to wear the sacred dress: he may 
have dishonoured, as you suppose, his high and divine calliug—Ah do you, do any 
of us deserve, in any dress, to appear before * Him who is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity ?’ Has not each one of us dishonoured his character as a creature 
ff God; degraded himseit in his own and his Maker's eves, and made himself 
unworthy any kind notice from the Being who constituted him ‘a living soul!’ 
Who in this way, sha!l judge his brother, or hurl at him ‘the first stone?" Who 
sjall point to the biack spot on anotier’s white garment, while he knows his owa 
has lost so much of its original brightness ? 

President Stiles (a congregational minister) remarked: ‘** There is one thing 
in your Church which L wish was introduced into our own, I mean the white 
Surplice, it is so very becoming.’ ” 

« There is nothing appertaining to any part of our singularly well-framed ritual; 
there is nothing in the whole of our ecclesiastical economy—no day set apart in 
wr calendar, to be commemorated by us—no pos/ure to be adopted—no form to 
be observed—even no dress to be worn, which may not be considered as specially 
designed for edification, to promote religious improvement, to minister to our 
growth in grace, to remind us of the indis, ensable necessity of our having and 
keeping ‘clean hands and a pure heart,’ aud of serving God with furvency of 
spirit.”” 

“Let us see that our religion is not one of mere form, but a principle enabling 
usto keep ourselves ‘unspotted from the world.’ Let us consider ourselves, 
Christians certainly ought so to consider themselves, as clothed in a white garment, 
but nevertheless compelled to live in a world filled with pollution, with temptations 
sailing us at every step. and let us walk cireumspectly, being ‘ girt with truth,’ 
bearing before us ‘the shield of faith,’ and wielding ‘the sword of the spirit.’ 
Blessed, says the Lord, is he that watcheth and keepeth his garments. He shall 
alk with me in white. He ihat overcometh, the same shail be clothed in white rai- 
nent; and I will not blot oul his name out of the beok of life, but Twill confess his 
name before my Father, and before his angels.’” 
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OBITUARY NOTICE. 

Died on the morning of the Yth instant, aged 38 years, Mrs. R. H. Edwards, 
coasurt of James F Edwards Esq. It is seldom that surviving friends are called 
fo mourn an event which has left so melancholy a chasm. From the midst of a 
young and numerous family, to whom her time and attention were unremittingly 
devoted; from the tender solicitude of maternal affection—from the cares of 
parental kindness—from all the responsibilities incident to the domestic relation, 
‘he has been suddenly taken: and thus on others devolves the discharge of duties, 
lor which she was peculiarly qualified, and in the performance of which she emi- 
nently excelled. Known only in the circle of her immediate relatives, the re 
collection of her many Virtues survives with them, and furnishes the best assurance 
lor the hope. that the exchange to her has indeed been joyous. They therelore 
“weep not for her, but for themse!ves.”” The tears that bedew her grave are the 
pure offerings of affection; and the remembrance of her excellencies as a wife, 
mother, sister and frieud, and of her piety and exemplariness as a Christian, will 
‘ong endear ber memory (vu (uem, and be a perpetual memorial of ber 
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EPISCOv As ACTS. 
ORDINATIONS 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Bowen, Bishop of the Diocese, of South Carolina —0; 
Sunday, April 14, 1833, in st. Helena Chufeh, Beautort, Mr. William H. Barn 
well, was admitted to the Holy Order of Deacors. 

By the Right. Rev. De H. U Onderdonk, Assistant Bishop of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania.—On Tharsday, Mareh 28, 1833, in Christ Chareh, Reading, Mr 
Samuel A. MeCoskry was admiited to the Holy Order of Deacons. 

By the Rigit Rev Dr. Brownell, Bishop of the Diocese of Connecticut ~Op 
Sunday, Mareh 24, 1533, in Christ Church, Hartiord, Mr. James A Bolles, was 
admitted to the Holy Order of Deacons, 

By the Right Kev. Dr. Griswold, Bishop of the Eastern Diocese —On Friday, 
March 8th. 1333, in St Michaels Church, Marblehead, Mass. the Rev. Georze 
C. V. Eastman, Deacon, was admitted to the Holy Order of Priests: and Mr. ste- 
phen C. Miller to that of Deacons. 

CONSECRATION OF CUURCHES, 

By the Rt. Rev Dr. Bowen Bishop of the Diocese of South Carolina.—On Friday, 
the !%a of April, 1833. Zion Chape!, on Hilton lead, >t. Luke’s Parish, was 
solemnly consecrated to tie Christian worship of Almighty God. 

By the Right Rev Dr. Hopkins, Bishop of the Diocese of Vermont.—On Wedoes- 
day. January lth, 1833, st. John’s Church, in Poultney, was consecrated to the 
Christian Worship of Almighty God. 

CONFIRMATIONS. 

By the Rt. Reve Dr. Bowen, Rishup of the Liocese of South-Carolina—Qn Sunday 
the t4th of April, it was administered to 39 persons in St. Heleva Church Beautort 

\nd on Sunday, the -Ist of April, it was administered to 40 persons in Chris 


Church, Savannah. 





onatifipees 
CALENDAR FOR MAY. 
1. St. Philip and St. James. 16. Ascension of our Lord. 
5. Fourth Sunday a/ter Laster. /3. Sunday afler Ascension. 
12) Rogation Sunday. 2. Whit-Sunday 
13. 27. Whit Monday. 
14. {kagtion Days. 28 Whit Tuesday.— Sunday Schoo! 
15. y : celebration at St. Philip's Chureh 











